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carries the waters acrossgthe plains, the unconquered
Sindhu, the quickest of the quick, like a beautiful
mare, a sight to see;' 7.

cEich in horses, in chariots, in garments, in gold, in
booty, in wool, and in straw, the Sindhu, handsome
and young, clothes herself with sweet flowers;' 8.

cThe Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot with
horses; may she conquer prizes for us in this race!
The greatness of her chariot is praised as truly great,
that chariot which is irresistible, which has its own
glory, and abundant strength.' 9.

I have chosen these invocations out of thousands,
because they are addressed to what are still perfectly
intelligible beings, semi-tangible objects, semi-deities.

The question which we have to answer now is
this: Are these beings to be called gods ? In some
passages decidedly not, for we ourselves, though we
are not polytheists, could honestly join in such lan-
guage as that the trees, and the mountains, and the
rivers, the earth, the sky, the dawn, and the sun may
be sweet and pleasant to us.

An important step, however, is taken when the
mountains, and the rivers, and all the rest, are in-
voked to protect man. Still even that might be in-
telligible. We know what the ancient Egyptians felt
about the Nilel, and even at present a Swiss patriot
might well invoke the mountains and rivers to pro-
tect him and his house against foreign enemies.

But one step follows another. The mountains are
asked to listen; this, too, is to a certain extent in-
telligible still; for why should we address them, if
they were not to listen?

1 Le Page Kenouf, 'Hibbert Lectures,' p. 223,